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their. letters to them, and sometimes to write the
answers.

On one occasion he was reading a letter to an old
woman of Wellcombe, whose son was in Brazil. Part
of the letter ran as follows: ' I cannot tell you, dear
mother, how the muskitties [mosquitoes] torment me.
They never leave me alone, but pursue me every-
where.'

'To think of that!' interrupted the old woman.
'My Ezekiel must be a handsome lad! But I'm
interrupting. Do you go on, please, parson.'

'Indeed, dear mother,' continued the vicar, read-
ing, 'I shut my door and window of an evening, to
keep them out of my room.'

'Dear life!' exclaimed the old woman, cwhat will
the world come to next!'

'And yet,' continued the vicar, 'they do not leave
me alone. I believe they come down the chimney
to get at me.'

'Well, well, now, parson!' exclaimed the mother,
holding up her hands; *to think how forward of
them!'

'Of whom?'

'Why, the Miss Kitties, sure. When I were young,
maidens would have blushed to do such a thing.
And come down the chimbley too!5 After a pause,
mother's pride overmastering sense of what befitted
her sex: 'But Ezekiel must be rare handsome, for
the maidens to be after him so. And, I reckon, the
Miss Kitties is quality-folk too.'

Mr. Hawker thus describes the Wellcombe people:
'They have amongst them no farrier for their cattle,
no medical man for themselves, no beer-house, no
shop; a man who travels for a distant town (Stratton)
supplies them with sugar by the ounce, or tea in
smaller quantities still. Not a newspaper is taken
in throughout the hamlet, although they are occasion-
ally astonished and delighted by the arrival, fromribution of the post took place
